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rested in large degree upon the freedom of his art. He gave it dignity 
and greatness. He never trifled. He reverenced his profession. He 
was not afraid of repetition, trusting confidently to the constant diver- 
sity of occasions and of needs to make monotony impossible. He will 
be imitated, of course, in stupid and mechanical fashion ; but he will 
also do what he would have most wished to do ; he will inspire men 
to be real, simple, and sincere. He will make tricks and devices seem 
unworthy of an art whose greatness he felt and declared in all his 
buildings. 

Mr. Richardson was made a member of this Academy in 1881, of 
the Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, and of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects in 1886, only three weeks before he died. 
When this last honor reached him, he said, "If they praise me so for 
what I have done, what would they say if they saw what I can do." 
It was the consciousness of unused power. To himself and to his 
friends he seemed, dying at forty-eight, to be dying young. If he 
could have had twenty years more of life, no man can say with what 
work he might have enriched the world. But life had bee.n a fight 
with death for years. Everything he did had been done for years in 
pain and sickness. Nothing but a vitality which seemed to have no 
limit, an enthusiasm and buoyancy and joyousness that never failed, had 
kept him in this world. At last the ever-advancing illness conquered 
even them, and his work was over, and he died. 

His death took from his friends a character which they must always 
remember with delight. To know him was to live in a land of won- 
derful profusion. . There was a charm about him which will not sub- 
mit to be analyzed, and which can never be forgotten. He remains 
a picture of breadth, openness, simplicity, happiness, and strength. 
He seemed to enlarge the thought of human nature while he lived, 
and to leave the world perceptibly more empty when he died. 



FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 

Heredity is an important element in the making of great men. 
While this factor alone does not suffice to explain such a phenomenon 
of historical genius as Leopold von Ranke, it is at least worthy of 
careful observation. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his biography 
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of Emerson, has clearly shown the effect of heredity in the develop- 
ment of the Concord philosopher from a long line of cultivated New 
England clergymen. In studying the descent of Ranke, one is im- 
pressed with a similar fact. For several generations, indeed as far 
back as his progenitors can be traced, they were liberally educated 
men ; and they were all clergymen with the sole exception of Ranke's 
father, Gottlob Israel, who at the University of Leipzig changed his 
course from theology to law ; but he afterward repented his choice 
and urged Leopold, his oldest son, to become a clergyman. In fact, 
the youth studied theology, in connection with the classics, at Leipzig, 
and once spoke in his brother Heinrich's church at Frankfurt on the 
Oder, where the coming historian taught school before his call to 
Berlin. While one of his brothers actually became a clergyman, 
Leopold and three others were differentiated from the pastoral stock 
and became university professors. The historian's son, Otto, reverted 
to the original type, and is now a pastor in Potsdam. 

The best sources of information respecting Ranke's early life and 
the characteristics of his family are his brother Friedrich Heinrich 
Ranke's " Jugenderinnerungen," which reveal wonderful powers of 
exact description, and withal charming glimpses into German homes 
and German local life ; and Ranke's own " Lebenserinnerungen," frag- 
ments of which were published in the " Deutsche Rundschau " for 
April, 1887. Ranke says, " Die Vorfahren, die uns bekannt sind, 
waren alle Geistliche, meist in der Grafschaft Mansfeld." He sketched 
his family history from the seventeenth century. The oldest known 
ancestor was Israel Ranke. " Er lebte ganz seiner Pfarre," says 
Ranke. Israel had a brother Andreas, who was a clergyman and 
" ein Gelehrter." He wrote dissertations, and was fond of mingling 
local history with his sermons ; indeed, Ranke says this man's work 
is quoted to this day as an authority in his parish. Among the great 
historian's ancestors was a second Israel Rauke, a clergyman of such 
broad views that he prayed for God's blessing upon his labors in 
the liberal arts (" auch in den freien Kunsten "), so that he might 
be of service to his fellow-men. Here, perhaps, lay the ancestral 
germ of that fair humanity which Leopold von Ranke developed in 
all his writings. The historian's grandfather, Heinrich Israel, was 
also a clergyman, and lived to the age of fourscore (1719-99). 

Longevity appears to have been an hereditary trait in the Ranke 
family. This trait was strengthened, if not developed, by the regular- 
ity and quiet life incident to the clerical profession in country districts. 
Men have not yet ceased to marvel at the phenomenon of Leopold 
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von. Ranke beginning a history of the world in his eighty -fifth year, 
and continuing the same with unabated mental vigor until past the age 
of ninety ; but that phenomenon has a physical basis laid by genera- 
tions of long-lived, earnest, intellectual men. Nothing is so wonderful 
in the life of Eanke as his persistent, indomitable activity, or what the 
Germans call "rastlose Thatigkeit"; and yet this tireless energy was 
but an intensified, highly specialized form of that systematic, almost 
religious devotion to work and duty which has characterized German 
pastors since the days of the Reformation. Superadded to this habit 
of methodic toil, characteristic indeed of all German scholars and of 
most professional men, was the equally methodic habit of rest and rec- 
reation, in which matters the Germans surpass their Anglo-American 
kinsmen. 

In early years Ranke was fond of horseback riding and of athletics. 
With his brother Heinrich at Frankfurt, he was a follower of Father 
Jahn, from whom our modern gymnastics and first gymnasia came. 
Through all his later years Ranke was devoted to long and pleasant 
walks in the open air and sunshine. Thus he cultivated perpetual 
health, and maintained that serenity of mind and heart which illumi- 
nates all his works. To these same physical facts of open-air exercise 
and regularity of life are due in great measure the vigorous longevity 
of America's oldest historian, Mr. George Bancroft, who at the age of 
eighty-seven is quietly preparing to continue in outline his History 
of the United States through the present century. To the same sim- 
ple German regimen of work and recreation we may perhaps ascribe 
other kindred phenomena ; for example, Schlosser writing world his- 
tory in Heidelberg at the age of eighty-five, and Alexander von Hum- 
boldt completing his " Cosmos " at the age of ninety. Good habits 
and a good constitution were the foundation of Ranke's longevity. 
His brothers also were long-lived. The youngest, a Professor of 
Theology in the University of Marburg, is still living. 

If heredity had its influence upon Leopold von Ranke, history and 
education finished the product. He was born in a revolutionary epoch, 
in a time of war and political commotion. The little town of Wiehe, 
in the so-called Golden Aue of Saxon Thuringia, was his birthplace, 
and the 21st of December, 1795, was his birthday. That very year 
the armies of the French Republic began their successful inroads upon 
Germany, and that year Prussia, by secret treaty, gave up to France 
the left bank of the Rhine. It was the beginning of the end of the 
old German Empire and of the political reconstruction of feudal Europe 
by Napoleon Bonaparte. Ranke when a boy saw the march of French 
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invaders past the doors of his school. He heard the distant camion of 
the French at Jena and Auerstadfc. His lessons in reading and writ- 
ing were Napoleon's bulletins from the Spanish peninsula. The word 
"insurgents" first came into his vocabulary from the published ac- 
counts of the Spanish uprising, prelude to the larger movement of 
Russia and Prussia for the liberation of Europe. When the news of 
the retreat of the grand army from Moscow began to penetrate Ger- 
many, young Ranke was reading the Agricola of Tacitus. The speech 
of the British Queen Boadicea, animating her subjects to repel the 
Roman invader, acquired a new meaning to Ranke as the thought of 
casting off the French yoke began to penetrate the patriotic German 
mind. " There," says Ranke himself, " within cloister walls and in 
the midst of classical studies, the modern world first came into my 
head." 

The Napoleonic wars were, then, the historical influence which led 
Ranke, the favorite classical pupil at Schulpforte, through the gates of 
modern history. He was early drawn to historical studies by the fact 
that one of his classical instructors gave him subjects for Latin verse 
drawn from the local history of Saxon Thuringia. " Besonders war 
es sachsische und thuringische Geschichte die dann durch die nahen 
historischen Platze einen besonderen Reiz fiir die Jugend bekam." 
Although at the University of Leipzig Ranke continued with great 
zest his classical studies, he remained an essentially modern spirit. 
He was a great admirer of Goethe, who was at that time introducing 
"eine moderne Classicitat" into German life and studies. Luther, 
however, was his favorite character. His earliest historical ambition 
appears to have been to prepare a literary memorial of the great Ger- 
man Reformer, to be published in 1817, on the occasion of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the nailing of the ninety-five theses upon 
the church door at Wittenberg. That same year, 1817, Ranke took 
his doctor's degree. From that date his student purpose began to 
widen. From the idea of a new biography of Luther sprang the 
larger thought of the reconstruction of modern European history, from 
the time of the German Reformation. 

Of all the men who influenced Ranke's development, Luther un- 
doubtedly stood first. Next to him were Thucydides and Niebuhr. 
From the one Ranke took his pregnant artistic style ; from the other, 
his critical method. The lessons derived from a careful study of 
ancient history were applied to modern history. Ranke himself says 
that Niebuhr's History of Rome exercised the greatest influence upon 
his own historical studies. " It was the first German historical book 
vol. xxu. (n. s. xiv.) 35 
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which made an impression upon me." Ranke, however, developed 
Niebuhr's critical method, and eliminated certain faults. While an 
admirable critic of sources, Niebuhr read into his version of Roman 
history a variety of moral and philosophical views unwarranted by the 
existing evidence ; while undermining ancient traditions, he built up 
new structures upon unsafe foundations. From fragments of truth he 
undertook to construct the whole truth by a somewhat fanciful and 
imaginative process. Ranke, on the other hand, determined to hold 
strictly to the facts of history, to preach no sermon, to point no moral, 
to adorn no tale, but to tell the simple historic truth. His sole am- 
bition was to narrate things as they really were, " wie es eigentlich 
gewesen." Truth and objectivity were Ranke's highest aims. In 
his view, history is not for entertainment or edification, but for instruc- 
tion. He would not tolerate inventions, and mere fancies or assump- 
tions. He did not believe it the historian's province to point out 
divine providences in human history, still less to proclaim that history 
is a Weltgericht, Without presuming to be a moral censor, Ranke 
tried to bring historic truth in its purity before the world. He culti- 
vated withal an artistic style, always choosing a form of expression 
which rose above the trivial and the commonplace. In this respect 
he was influenced not merely by classical models, but by the style of 
Johannes von Mtiller. To avoid such false coloring as had been given 
to history by Sir Walter Scott and writers of the Romantic School, 
was one of Ranke's favorite ideas. Thus the weakness as well as the 
strength of other men were educating influences in the development 
of Leopold von Ranke. 

His first book was written at Frankfurt on the Oder, whither he 
was called in 1818, to be a teacher in the Frankfurt Gymnasium, or 
classical school. The book was published in 1824, when Ranke was 
twenty-nine years old. It is the best introduction to a study of 
Ranke's writings, for, as the writer himself said in later life, it consti- 
tutes the foreground of modern history and contains a preparation for 
most of the later work of the author. His principles of historical 
criticism and his ideas of history are there clearly stated, and the book 
is still regarded in Germany as the best general exposition of Ranke's 
method. 

His book was called a " History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations." 
The narrative portion has been translated into English since Ranke's 
death by Ashworth, the translator of Gneist. The work is accessi- 
ble to any English reader in Bohn's Standard Library, although the 
critical appendix to the original work, Ranke's " Kritik neuerer Ge- 
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scbichtsschreiber," is unfortunately omitted. In this critique, Ranke 
examined the literary foundations of early modern history. He con- 
sidered with great care the work of Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
two representative Italian historians ; also two German historians ; and 
one Spanish and one French authority. In each case Ranke's object 
was to discover how far the writer's statements were original and 
trustworthy. Ranke was one of the first scholars to vindicate the 
character of Machiavelli. On the other hand, he was the first to 
expose Guicciardini, whose history was shown to have no solid foun- 
dations and to be written for romantic effect. 

In his own narrative Ranke begins by sketching, in a few bold and 
striking lines, the great facts which mark the essential unity of the 
Latin and Teutonic nations ; on the one hand, the Italian, French, 
and Spanish, and on the other, the German, English, and Scandina- 
vian. Ranke shows that these six peoples have all passed through 
the same phases of internal history, and have all been borne along by 
the same great current of external experience. The chief tributaries 
of European history are seen to flow together into the great modern 
stream which issues in a new world. Three connected events are 
pointed out : 1. the migrations ; 2. the Crusades, begun by the Nor- 
mans, who ended the Teutonic invasion of Italy ; and 3. the coloniza- 
tion of new countries, a movement still in progress, but sprung from 
crusading enterprise. These three great facts, says Ranke, connect 
both the times and the peoples. " They are, if I may so speak, three 
great respirations of this incomparable union." Another expression 
of the essential unity of Latin and Teutonic nations Ranke saw in the 
Spanish monarchy of the House of Hapsburg, against which France 
revolted at the time Northern Europe threw off the yoke of the 
Papacy. The resultant struggles constitute the chief interest of mod- 
ern history. Ranke's introductory work covers the brief period from 
1494 to 1514. Modern political history is shown to begin with the 
French invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. In the resultant wars, 
the leagues and counter leagues, which ended in the expulsion of the 
French from Italy, as they were afterward expelled from Germany, 
one can almost see prefigured the modern struggle of European states. 
It was no chance which led Leopold von Ranke, after the German 
"War for Liberation, to turn back to the Italian beginnings of this long 
contest for supremacy. 

Ranke's first book was an immediate success. Scholars recognized 
at once that the author was a Weltgeist, discerning vast unities where 
other men had seen only infinite particulars. Through the influence 
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of Altenstein, the Prussian Minister, Eanke was called to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in 1825, although he was not made full Professor until 
1836. Ranke had borrowed the literary materials for his first book 
from the Berlin collections. Indeed, it was jocosely said, before his 
call, that it would be necessary either to invite Ranke to Berlin or to 
remove the royal library to Frankfurt. It may be confidently asserted 
that the literary environment of the University made Ranke's histori- 
cal work a possibility. In Frankfurt he had used only printed books. 
In Berlin, following the track of Johannes von Miiller, he came upon 
the manuscript relations of the Venetian ambassadors, in forty folio 
volumes. They were not originals, but transcripts. It was once the 
fashion with princes and nobles to secure copies of state papers and 
diplomatic correspondence for their private libraries. Venetian de- 
spatches were always prized, because they were the best and fullest. 
Venice had the best diplomatic system in Europe. She sent her am- 
bassadors in rotation to Rome, Madrid, Paris, Vienna, and Constanti- 
nople ; she had representatives in the chief courts and centres of trade. 
She required diplomatic reports every fortnight, and these were read 
to the Senate, which contained many diplomats who had retired from 
foreign service after years of experience. Consequently Venetian 
ambassadors took great pains to be accurate in their observations and 
sound in their judgments ; otherwise they would have fallen into dis- 
repute with the home government. 

Respecting this new source of modern European history which 
Ranke rediscovered in the royal library at Berlin he said, " Whatever 
be the event upon which one may wish information in this great period 
of history, here he will usually find carefully prepared reports, with 
exact details, almost always suited to help solve the problem." Ranke 
went through the entire Berlin collection of forty folio volumes, and 
afterwards found a dozen volumes more at Gotha. One he acquired 
for himself. In this connection, it may be worthy of note that eight 
folio volumes of copied Venetian manuscripts from the Greystoke 
Library, England, were not long ago offered by special letter to the 
American Historical Association for something over $1500. Like 
those manuscripts found by Ranke, they are transcripts from the 
original despatches of Venetian ambassadors at the various European 
courts, and were executed for a private library under the superin- 
tendence of an English diplomatist accredited to Venice. 

Upon the basis of such novel materials Ranke entered upon his 
great career as the historian of modern European states. In 1827 
was published his " Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe in the 
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Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries," the first volume relating to 
the Ottoman Turks and the Spanish monarchy. From 1827 until 
1831 he was allowed a four years' leave of absence for the study of 
foreign archives. He visited the libraries of Vienna, Rome, Florence, 
and Venice, everywhere making valuable discoveries of fresh materials 
for modern European history. Eanke's researches in Italy have been 
compared to Humboldt's observations in the New "World. Libraries 
and archives are for the historian what laboratories and nature are to 
students of natural science. Ranke's work in Italian, especially Vene- 
tian archives, marks an epoch in the study of modern history. Be- 
fore his time, historians had been content with printed books and 
other men's opinions. Ranke went to the primal sources of political 
information, to state papers, diplomatic correspondence, and original 
documents. With regard to such rummaging in archives, Ranke once 
said : " He needs no pity who busies himself with these apparently 
dry studies, and renounces for their sake the pleasure of many joyful 
days. These are dead papers, it is true ; but they are memorials of a 
life which slowly rises again before the mind's eye." Ranke saw in 
history the immortality of the past. 

The most notable result of Ranke's Italian studies is his famous 
" History of the Popes of Rome in Church and State in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries." This work, which some critics regard 
as Ranke's masterpiece, and which was introduced to English readers 
by Macaulay's famous essay, is a continuation, in the ecclesiastical field, 
of the " Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe." It reviews, how- 
ever, the entire history of the mediaeval Church, and is perhaps for the 
general reader the most interesting of all his early works. 

While in Italy, Ranke met a Servian refugee named Wuk, and 
drew from him a narrative of the Servian revolution, which is one of 
his best minor writings. Niebuhr said it was the best book in litera- 
ture upon a contemporary event, and one whereof Germany might well 
be proud. In this connection, it may be said that, in general, Ranke 
was strongly opposed to writing history with a political tendency. 
His inaugural address, upon assuming the duties of a full Professor in 
Berlin, in 1836, was upon the relation and difference between history 
and politics. Therein Ranke states the true view when he says : 
" A knowledge of the past is imperfect without an acquaintance with 
the present ; there is no understanding of the present without a knowl- 
edge of earlier times. The one gives to the other its hand ; neither 
can exist or be perfect without the other." 

Ranke was by nature and associations a conservative in politics. 
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From 1828 to 1836 he and Savigny edited the " Historische-politische 
Zeitsehrift," which was distinctly opposed to the liberal and democratic 
spirit of the age. Eanke lived in a period of political reaction. Cau- 
tious statesmen were turning away in distrust from the revolutionary 
spirit begotten by France. Scholars were urged to strengthen the 
foundations of existing society by reviving a knowledge of an illustri- 
ous past. It was a period most favorable to historical studies, although 
not to political progress in popular ways. By conservative methods 
of reconstruction, scholars and statesmen hoped to build up Germany 
anew. Eichhorn studied early Germanic law and institutions. The 
Grimm brothers studied Germanic folk-lore. Savigny investigated the 
history of Roman law in the Middle Ages. Niebubr wrote his Roman 
history, and Ranke carried Niebuhr's idea into the history of modern 
Europe, with a specifically German impulse proceeding from Luther 
and the German Reformation. At the patriotic instance of Baron 
vom Stein, an historical society was founded at Frankfurt on the Main 
in 1818, for the reconstruction of German history from the very foun- 
dations. By Stein's recommendation George Pertz was engaged to 
edit the original sources of German history, now well developed in a 
magnificent series of volumes called the " Monumenta Germanise His- 
torica." Pertz was also put in charge of the royal library at Berlin, 
which became the centre of historical activity for all Germany, as it is 
now the centre of politics for the new German Empire. The con- 
servatives were perhaps wiser than the radicals in that slow historical 
upbuilding of now reunited Germany. 

Into this process of peaceful, scientific reconstruction not only of 
Germany, but of modern Europe, Ranke entered heart and soul. He 
was pre-eminently the man who taught Young Germany how to utilize 
the historical materials which Pertz was beginning to collect and pub- 
lish. Ranke early instituted at the University of Berlin an historical 
seminary, or, as it was then called, historical exercises, for the critical 
use of the original sources of mediaeval history. While his own work 
was for many years in the modern field, he preferred to keep his stu- 
dents upon mediasval ground, where materials could be better mastered. 
A little company of advanced students met once a week in Ranke's 
own library, and learned, under his direction, to apply the critical 
method. This was the origin of the famous Ranke school of his- 
torians, of which Germany is now full. Three generations of histori- 
cal scholars have been trained under his direct or indirect influence. 
Dr. Jastrow, of Berlin, from whom the writer obtained some mate- 
rials for the present sketch, says there is not a single professor of his- 
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tory at any German university to-day who is not a product of the 
Ranke school. 

By the use of this term " school," it is not meant that all of Ranke's 
students were cast in one mould. On the contrary, the great historian 
took special care to develop the individual talent and peculiar strength 
of all his pupils. The marvellous variety of men and work that have 
issued from Ranke's historical laboratory is the best proof of the 
broad views of its director. Among Ranke's pupils are such widely 
different specialists as George Waitz, author of the Constitutional 
History of Germany, and Pertz's most illustrious successor in editing 
the Monumenta ; Heinrich von Sybel, editor of the " Historische Zeit- 
schrift," and author of the best German work upon the period of the 
French Revolution ; Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, the historian of the Ger- 
man Emperors ; Max Duncker, author of the best German History of 
Antiquity, particularly of the Orient ; and Wattenbach, the historian of 
the Papacy and author of " Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen." Ranke's 
influence is not confined to Germany. A recent article upon Ranke, 
by Hans Prutz, says that in Ranke's school were trained those men 
who to-day in France and England are pursuing the most scholarly 
investigations in history. M. Gabriel Monod and Bishop Stubbs are 
cases in point. According to Ranke's method, the best historians of 
newly awakened Italy are now working. Prutz says that the newly 
founded American Historical Association signified its obligations to 
Ranke in extending to him, when he was ninety years old, through 
its President, George Bancroft, an election to honorary membership. 

Ranke's success as a university professor was of the highest kind, 
for he not only made remarkable contributions to his chosen science, 
but trained up a generation of historians who have extended his criti- 
cal methods, far and wide. As an academic lecturer he was never pop- 
ular. President Andrew t). White, in " The Forum " for 'February, 
1887, has given a graphic and amusing picture of Ranke in his lecture- 
room : " He had a habit of becoming so absorbed in his subject as to 
slip down in his chair, hold his finger up toward the ceiling, and then, 
with his eye fastened on the tip of it, go mumbling through a kind of 
rhapsody, which most of my German fellow students confessed they 
could not understand. It was a comical sight : half a dozen students 
crowding around his desk listening to the Professor, as priests might 
listen to the Sibyl on her tripod, the other students being scattered 
through the room in various stages of discouragement." This de- 
scription is confirmed by the testimony of many of Ranke's German 
pupils. Alfred Stern says Ranke never had what men call a good 
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delivery. Leaning carelessly back upon his chair, his great blue eyes 
looking toward the ceiling as though he saw rising there the shadows 
of the past, he ran together in a feeble voice sentences that were often 
hardly intelligible, until suddenly a striking word, a brilliant compari- 
son, a grand thought of universal significance, thrown out with lively 
gestures, seemed to break through the chain of mysterious oracular 
sayings like a flash of lightning. At first, continues Stern, Ranke 
was not attractive to young students. The historical exercises in 
which, as instructor in a private and select circle, he enjoyed his great- 
est triumphs, did not establish a reputation until later. 

Ranke's chief activity continued to be in the line of original con- 
tributions to modern history. From 1839 to 1847 was published his 
" History of Germany in the Period of the Reformation," in six vol- 
umes. Fresh materials for this great work were found at Frankfurt 
on the Main, in the proceedings of the German Diet from 1414 to 
1613, in ninety-six folio volumes. These archives proved almost as 
important as the relations of the Venetian ambassadors. Sixty-four 
folio volumes of records and reports were digested by Ranke for 
his German History. With remarkable liberality, the authorities at 
Frankfurt allowed Ranke to take selections from this great collection 
to Berlin for use in his own library. Other municipal archives were 
opened to his researches ; for example, the records at Weimar. The 
royal archives of Prussia and Saxony were likewise placed at his 
service. By this generosity a vast collection of absolutely new mate- 
rial was accumulated by Ranke for his work. New contributions 
drawn from fresh sources of information were always Ranke's aim in 
writing history. It was a maxim with him not to relate things which 
everybody knew already. These ideas have borne rich fruit, not only 
in Ranke's own contributions to European history, but in those made 
by his students, who, like their master, have widened the domains of 
historical science. 

Ranke's German History was followed by his "Nine Books of 
Prussian History," a work afterwards extended to twelve books. 
This special contribution was partly due to the fact that, in 1846, 
Ranke was made historiographer of Prussia, an office which he held 
until his death, and which doubtless suggested further Prussian con- 
tributions. From Germany, the idea of national history during the 
period of the Reformation was extended by Ranke to France and 
England. His work on the History of France is based upon original 
studies in French archives. It embraces the period of the religious 
wars and the full development of French absolutism. Ranke's French 
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studies threw new light upon such characters as Catherine de' Medici, 
Henry IV., Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV. Banke's History 
of England, covering the period of the Stuarts and of both Revolutions, 
in nine volumes, appeared in the years from 1859 to 1861. Like all 
his previous work, this also was based upon original studies. Ranke 
betook himself to the British Museum, and to the Record Office in 
London. The English reader may be quite sure that he will find in 
Ranke's History of England facts and deductions which no previous 
historian had reached. Lord Acton, who is said to be the best-read man 
in England, in his brilliant article on " German Schools of History," 
published in the first number of the English Historical Review, says 
that Ranke " alone among writers of prose has furnished a masterpiece 
to every country." 

The completion of the History of England marks the completion 
of a grand circuit of European history by Leopold von Ranke. He 
had passed in historical review the great states of modern times. He 
was now nearly seventy years of age. He was raised to the rank of 
the nobility on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. He enjoyed 
the admiration of all Germany and the appreciation of the learned 
world. The fiftieth anniversary of his doctor's degree was cele- 
brated by enthusiastic pupils, and the event was marked by a new 
and complete edition of his writings. Thus crowned with honors and 
with years, he might well have thought of retiring from further labor ; 
but Ranke's activity suffered no diminution. He was indeed relieved 
from the responsibility of further lecturing at the Berlin University. 
His name was retained in the catalogue for twenty years longer, and 
students read after that famous name the words liesst nicht. During 
this period of pensioned leisure, accorded to Ranke by the Prussian 
government, he produced in quick succession that wonderful series of 
contributions to German history : 1. German History from the 
Religious Peace to the Thirty Years' War ; 2. History of Wallen- 
stein ; 3. Origin of the Seven Years' War ; 4. History of Austria 
and Prussia between the Peace of Aix la Chapelle and Hubertsburg ; 
5. The German States and the League of Princes ; 6. Origin and 
Beginning of the Revolutionary Wars of 1791-92; 7. Memoirs of 
Hardenberg, which, like the Memoirs of Metternich, were kept back 
for half a century ; and 8. Life of Frederick William IV. The last 
named of these writings brings Prussian history down to the time of 
the present King. Such a brilliant series of contributions by an his- 
torian who had long passed the allotted term of human life seemed to 
the world nothing short of marvellous. 
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A greater surprise was that in 1880, when it was rumorea that 
Leopold von Banke, now eighty-five years old, was writing a History of 
the World. Dr. George Winter, one of Ranke's private secretaries at 
this period, narrates in his charming " Erinnerungen " how Ranke first 
made known to him this new project. Ranke had taken a fortnight's 
vacation, the only one on record in the latter part of his life. He had 
heeh to visit General Manteuffel at his country seat. To the astonish- 
ment of his friends Ranke took no books with him upon the journey. 
He said he was going for recreation, and meant to talk with Man- 
teuffel. Upon his return, Ranke handed his secretary a manuscript 
biography of Frederick the Great, dictated during the two weeks' 
absence without consulting a single book. That wonderful sketch, 
thrown off apparently for historical amusement, may be found in the 
" Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie," of which Ranke was the founder. 
This biography of Frederick the Great was, however, a trifling surprise 
compared with Ranke's announcement that he had made up his mind 
at General Manteuffel's to write a History of the World. At first 
Dr. Winter thought Ranke meant perhaps a brief philosophy of 
history, but he soon found that the old historian had in mind some- 
thing much more elaborate than a philosophical sketch. He meant a 
fresh study of universal history from original sources. He proposed 
a Weltgeschichte in a series of volumes. 

This vast undertaking was the crowning glory of Ranke's life. 
All his previous writings were but a scientific preparation for this final 
task. " History," said Ranke in his inaugural address, " is in its very 
nature universal." It has been said with truth that Ranke never 
wrote anything except universal history. He treated individual coun- 
tries, England, France, and Germany, not as isolated phenomena, but 
as illustrations of world-historic ideas expressed in individual Euro- 
pean states. For Ranke, as for Abelard, the universal always lay 
in the particular. Ranke's very first book, on the History of the Latin 
and Teutonic Nations, was really a contribution to universal history* 
There is a perfect unity, therefore, between the beginning and end of 
Ranke's life-work. His " Weltgeschichte " was but the natural sup- 
plement of all that had gone before. 

A basis for the proposed history had been laid in a course of 
lectures by Ranke to King Maximilian of Bavaria, upon " Welt- 
geschichte." These lectures, says Dr. Winter, still existed in manu- 
script, and were taken as an outline of the new work. Ranke entered 
with his secretary upon a fresh study of the ancient historians. The 
original texts were read aloud, for Ranke could no longer use his eyes 
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for studious work. Copious extracts, with critical observations by 
Eanke, were collected in great folio volumes, which he called his 
timber. Although for sixty years the man had devoted chief atten- 
tion to modern history, he returned now to the classical studies of 
his youth with almost boyish enthusiasm. He recognized with pro- 
found gratitude his debt to that old cloister school of Schulpforte, 
reformed by Melancthon and the German humanists. Classical cul- 
ture was the fountain-head of Eanke's historical learning, and it now 
came intp full play. 

Eanke was eighty-five years old when the first volume of his 
" Weltgeschichte " was published. He had begun the work in secret 
with Dr. Winter some time before. From the appearance of the first 
volume, the work advanced with great rapidity. " I am an old tree," 
wrote Eanke to the Empress, " but every year I bear my fruit (und 
ich bringe dock alle Jahre meine Frucht)." Alfred Stern, writing of this 
wonderful productivity, says, " We all remember still how every year, at 
regular intervals, appeared one part after another of Eanke's ' Cosmos,' 
until his narrative reached the greatest imperial personage of the 
Saxon dynasty, — the Emperor who sprang from the very region of 
Eanke's narrow home, by the rushing Unstrut, where the Palatinate 
once flourished at Memleben." Thus Eanke's life-work, having com- 
passed the history 'of many nations, ended where it began, in Saxon 
Thuringia, whose stirring local history had first quickened his poetic 
imagination when he was a boy at school. Eanke's Weltgeschichte 
was left unfinished, but it connects with all his earlier studies in mod- 
ern history, the beginnings of which he always sought far back in the 
Middle Ages. An American once asked Eanke if he really expected 
to finish his Weltgeschichte. "Lieber Freund," said Eanke, "ich 
glaube, und wenn Gott will, dass ich mein Werk vollende, so werde 
ich es vollenden." To other persons he once said, " I have made a 
compact with God ; he must still give me five or six years for the 
work, then I will gladly go." 

Eanke's last labors upon his Weltgeschichte were heroic. Suffering 
from old age and bodily infirmity, he resolutely subdued himself each 
day, saying to his secretary, " Now we must forget these pains, and 
devote ourselves entirely'to the Muse." He worked night and day, 
Sundays aud holidays included. He took only one day's vacation in 
the entire year, and that was not from choice, but simply because his 
secretaries positively refused to work on Christmas. He wore out 
daily the best energies of two young men in collecting materials and 
in writing from rapid dictation. Although Eanke had what Kaulbach 
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called the eyes of old Fritz, they could not be used for reading or 
writing. He worked under obstacles that would have appalled 
younger men. To attempt a critical study of the sources of uni- 
versal history without the use of one's eyes would have dismayed 
any one except Ranke. His wonderful memory for details, — a char- 
acteristic of his family, — and his unerring instinct for truth, were the 
qualities which, in spite of all hindrance, made his work advance 
rapidly and surely. 

His habits of toil were most systematic. He rose at nine o'clock in 
the morning, and, after a simple German breakfast, worked steadily 
until two in the afternoon, when he received visitors for a brief 
interval, and then walked for an hour or two in the Berlin Park, or 
Thiergarten, enjoying the sunshine and fresh air. The only thing 
which annoyed him in that attractive place was the sight of men 
smoking. He had a most unconquerable aversion to tobacco. He 
said he never could understand why sensible men could walk abroad 
in God's free, beautiful nature with a cigar in the mouth. Returning 
home at four o'clock, Ranke dined and indulged in a comfortable 
after-dinner nap, after which he was again to be seen by his friends. 
At seven o'clock in the evening he was ready for his second secretary, 
with whom he worked continuously until past midnight. From eight 
to ten hours' work was Ranke's daily habit for many years. It may 
afford a trifling solace to the friends of early rising and the enemies of 
night-work to learn that Ranke was informed in his ninety-first year 
by his physician that he must change his mode of life and give up late 
hours. Ranke's method of quiet, uninterrupted, continuous work, 
sustained by sufficient sleep, simple diet, and regular exercise, goes 
far toward the explanation of his phenomenal energy. It has been 
suggested that the congenial nature of his occupation recruited his 
strength and prolonged his life. Work was certainly his only delight. 
His motto was Labor ipse voluptas. 

In spite of Ranke's unremitting habits of toil, he was a genial, 
companionable man, beloved by all his friends and students. His 
early life in Berlin and Italy was eminently social and gemuthlick. 
Von Reumont has given a pleasing picture of Ranke and his Italian 
days (Historisches Jahrbuch, Band. VII. 4 Heft). He was a great 
favorite in Berlin society, and was a personal friend of King Wil- 
liam IV., as well as of the great scholars of his time, — Alexander 
von Humboldt, Savigny, Eichhorn, Boeck, Ritter, Hegel, Neander, 
Niebuhr, and Goethe. Although he remained a bachelor until the 
age of fifty, he was always fond of the society of cultivated women. 
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Indeed, his name is somewhat romantically associated with Bettina 
von Arnim and Rahel Varnhagen von Ense, both of whose con- 
versational powers and bel esprit he much admired. He married at 
last, in 1845, an attractive Englishwoman, to whom he was truly 
devoted, and whom he survived by many years. Two sons and one 
married daughter are now living. One of his sons, Otto, is a clergy- 
man, and therefore perpetuates the theological instinct of the Ranke 
line of pastors. It was through this theological connection that the 
sale of Ranke's private library was negotiated for the benefit of an 
American institution. The historian himself was a man of deeply 
religious nature, although he never attempted, like Bunsen, to deter- 
mine special providences in human history. Ranke always gave the 
facts. 

In personal appearance Ranke was extraordinary. The historian 
of the world was not much over five feet in stature. But his head was 
"finely chiselled, with a great arched forehead, exceedingly mobile 
lips (covered only during the last few years of his life by a long white 
beard), and very bright eyes, with an incessantly inquiring and keenly 
interested look." A photograph which the writer has recently re- 
ceived from Berlin was taken in Ranke's extreme old age, but the 
historian looks younger and fresher than most men at the age of 
seventy. The face is plump and round; the hair abundant, the eyes 
bright ; and the whole expression noble and majestic. He is pictured 
sitting in his Schlafroeh, or gown, in which, like many German schol- 
ars, Ranke did his literary work, and in which he was sometimes forced, 
much against his will, to receive the Crown Prince of Prussia, one of 
his most admiring friends. 

In his old age Ranke continued to be the favorite of princes and 
scholars. The best and noblest came to see him in his simple, un- 
pretentious home, in the second flat of Luisen Strasse, No. 24 A, in 
the old and quiet part of Berlin, north of Unter den Linden. Here, 
in the selfsame apartment, Ranke lived for more than forty years, in 
fact from the time he was married. A most charming glimpse of 
Ranke at home, and apparently in good health, only three weeks 
before his death, is that given by Sophie Weisse, daughter of a Ger- 
man exile and a resident of Eton, England. " Her father," said Ranke 
humorously, when introducing her to his friends, " took a somewhat 
lively interest in the movement of 1848, and so left Berlin." "When 
his English visitor remonstrated with him for working so hard, Ranke 
replied, with charming naivete, "Aus Faulheit, aus Faulheit; ich 
arbeite aus Faulheit ; ich habe ja weiter nichts mehr zu thun ! " And 
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thus this cheery, charming, wonderful old man worked on until the 
very last. He once said of his work, " It is my life ; I live to work ; 
as long as I live, I shall work." When overtaken by his last illness, 
and forbidden by his physician to leave his bedroom, he persisted in 
working. His study table was brought near his bed and sofa, and 
he continued to dictate to his secretary. A fortnight before he died, 
he rose from his sick-bed, without the knowledge of his attendant, and 
made his way into his library. Lost in thought, he stumbled and fell. 
This accident is thought to have hastened his death ; but on that fatal 
day, as Ranke himself told his daughter, Frau von Kotze, his mind 
seemed as it were inspired with thoughts of such grandeur and sub- 
limity as he had never before enjoyed in all his life. The morning 
after the accident he said to his secretary, " What a pity you were not 
here during the night ! We should have completed the last chapter 
of the seventh volume ; I had the whole in my head." But Ranke 
knew now that his world history was ended, and he calmly prepared 
for the world beyond. He died on the evening of the 23d of May, 
1886. Of him Goethe's words are a fitting epitaph: — 

*' Edel war der Menseh 
Hiilfreich und gut! 
TJnermiidet schafft' er 
Das Nutzliche, Rechte, 
War uns ein Vorbild 
Jener geahnten Wesen." 



Since the last Report, the Academy has received an acces- 
sion of twenty-two members ; viz., ten Resident Fellows, and 
twelve Associate Fellows. The list of the Academy, cor- 
rected to June 15, 1887, is hereto added. It includes 181 
Resident Fellows, 100 Associate Fellows, and 69 Foreign 
Honorary Members. 



